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certain churches were so overwhelmed with gifts by the piety of kings or
nobles that their income by far exceeded their needs, and they were con-
sequently obliged to dispose of the surplus. Finally, the small markets of
the cities or bourgs gave rise to business transactions which, although
doubtless of little importance, were regular. There was therefore some
trade. What was lacking, and what had disappeared, was the class of
merchants by profession, I.e. men whose occupation was- to buy and sell.
The mercatoreS) or negociatores, referred to in contemporary texts were
not strictly speaking merchants, but only occasional buyers and sellers.
The term was applied to servants employed by the abbeys to dispose
externally of the excess of their produce; to the adventurers who followed
the armies, or who carried on a dubious traffic in arms and slaves on the
Slav frontier. In the ninth century the only individuals exhibiting the
distinctive features of merchants were the Jews and the Italians who seem
at that time to have devoted themselves, under conditions about which
little is known, to the hawking of spices and oriental textiles which they
transported, no doubt with much difficulty, from Venice across the Alpine
passes. All this maintained a certain amount of commercial activity,
especially by boats on the navigable rivers during the summer. And even
this transport by boat does not seem to have been at all vigorously
carried on except in Northern Gaul. We first hear of the Frisians (in
whose country were linked together the courses of the Rhine, the Meuse,
and the Scheldt) as really enterprising boatmen in the reigns of
Charlemagne and his immediate successors. It was because the cloth woven
in Flanders was transported by them that in contemporary documents it
is referred to as pallia fresonica. And it may be presumed with much
probability that, during the reigns of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious,
the Frisian boatmen had established busy settlements at Mayence,
Maestricht, and Valenciennes. They probably also frequented the ports of
Dorestad (on the lower Rhine) and Quentovic (near Etaples), by which
the northern part of the Carolingian Empire kept up some intercourse
with England and the Scandinavian regions.

Towards the middle of the ninth century the Norman invasions inter-
rupted the growth of this commercial movement. The rivers on which
this trade had been plied were now for about fifty years used by the
invaders as routes along which to penetrate the interior and to remove
their booty. When tranquillity was restored, there had been such great
changes in Western society that it was impossible for trade to resume its
former conditions. Monarchical power, which had been established on
too slight foundations, had crumbled. Under cover of the general
anarchy, the more powerful officials of the Crown had succeeded in
usurping sovereign rights in their territories. The old administrative
counties had everywhere been superseded by principalities which were
independent of their suzerain except for the simplest bonds of feudal
vassalship. These nobles had led the resistance against the Northmen
en. xv.